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suspect treachery ?” he whispered, for the idea struck him that 
the envoy might be an agent sent by the vindictive Henry to entrap 
him into his power. 

“The world is full of treachery,” answered the jester, “and he 
thrives best who is best prepared to meet it.” 

“Ha! this is no envoy from the emperor ?” 

ING,” 

“TI guessed as much.” 

“Unless,” continued Patch, with a smile, “a man can be an 
envoy from himself.” 

‘* What mean you ?”’ 

“That we have spoken face to face with Charles the Fifth. The 
envoy is the emperor himself.” 

The following morning a vessel, well armed, under the Spanish 
flag, sailed from Antwerp—Walter and Patch were both on board. 

Immediately after the birth of the Princess Elizabeth, a second 
attempt was made to overcome the resistance of Katherine of 
Arragon to the divorce which Cranmer had pronounced ; her 
daughter Mary wasinhumanly taken from her, and every indignity 
offered which it was thought could subdue her lofty spirit. But 
the repudiated queen, whose maternal tenderness, far more even 
than her pride, instigated her to resistance, refused, to her last 
moments, to accede to a sentence compliance with which would 
have degraded her in the eyes of the country, and injured the 
prospects of her daughter with regard to the succession, by casting 
the stain of illegitimacy upon her birth. Katherine was still, 
therefore, treated as queen by her attendants ; nor would she suffer 
any person to enter her presence who had presumed to address her 
by an inferior title. 

The coustitution of the unhappy wife and mother at last gave 
way. As the hour of her death drew near she entreated to be 
permitted once more to embrace her child, a request which Henry 
brutally refused, unless she first subscribed to the divorce, a copy 
of which was sent her for that purpose, 

Upon a couch in one of the large rooms in the old manor of 
Kimbolton reclined the wasted form of Katherine of Arragon. 
Her disease was a broken heart. Lady Willoughby, the attached 
- friend of the queen, hung over her couch. On the first intelligence 
of her danger, she had flown on the wings of friendship to console 
her, and her arrival was quickly followed by Eustachio Chapuys, 
the ambassador of Charles V., whom Henry despatched to visit her 
—not from any lingering tenderness towards the woman whose 
affection he had so cruelly requited, but that his presence might 
give the lie to any rumours of unfair practices which were sure to 
be circulated by the enemies of Anne Boleyn in the event of her 
death. 

Sir John Perrot, who had been the bearer of the conditions upon 
VOL. II. 8 2 
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the acceding to which she. was to. be permitted.to behold.the 
Princess Mary, was in the room. Courtier as he:.was,. even his 
callous nature was moved at the sufferings of the mother and the 
woman, and he quitted the apanianeHs till she. should.come to a 
decision. | , | 

“This is agony,’ ’ sighed bse queen, gazing with an;irresolute eye 
upon the paper, her signature to which would secure the Jast 
happiness which she was capable on earth of tasting. “None but 
a heart of iron could make a mother’s love fer her poor child-the 
means to torture her.” 

“ Henry,” said Eustachio, “is well skilled in finding, out the 
means of cruelty.” 

“Not Henry,” interrupted Katherine, “but Anne Boleyn. Oh! 
may she one day reap the harvest she has sown! May.he prove 


as obdurate to her prayer as she has tutored.him to prove to.mine;! 


It.is not much,” she added, bursting into tears, “fora dying mother 
to solicit at their hands—a last kiss from her-child ere her lips 
become.cold and insensible to nature’s sweet caress, her ears dull 
to affection’s voice.’ 

“ Heaven at last,” cried the sorrowing Lady Willoughby, be will 
requite her.” 

“Tam becoming weak,” said the dying woman,,. knitting eae 
brow with sudden resolution.; “feeling is at war with judgment. 
Strange that the heart should be the last. to die... I must not suffer 
the strong cry of nature to shake my steadfast purpose. .Raise me,” 
she added, “raise me for one moment.”’ 

Her weeping attendants did as she desired. 

“ Now, then, call in the messenger.” 

Sir John Perrot re-entered the apartment. 

‘“‘ Witness all,” she continued, tearing,. with a strong effort, the 
paper which she held in her hand, and. by. that act rendering all 
compromise between honour and, nature, impossible, for her very 
hours were numbered, ‘‘that I deny the sentence which has robbed 
me of a crown, my daughter. of her birthright ; and that I die as lL 
have lived, the queen, the lawful wife of Henry.’ 

Ki xhausted by the effort, she sank fainting into the arms of her 
supporters. 

‘“ Decided. like the daughter of a king. of Spain,” exclaimed the 
ambassador, whose great aim was to prevent a compromise, which 
would have so deeply wounded the pride and honour of his master. 

“ Decided like a mother,” added Lady Willoughby, whose tears 
half-choked her utterance. 

“ Here my mission ends,” said Sir John Perrot, kneeling at the 
foot of the couch, and kissing the cold hand of Katherine; “ would 
that, consistently with honour, it could have met a: different 
termination !” 

In a few moments he had left the manor-house. 
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' No sooner had Henry’s messenger departed, than Eustachio 
greended to one of the windows, and blew with a silver whistle 
three distinct notes. The signal caught the attention of the queen, 
who faintly demanded what new trials awaited her. 

Ere the ambassador could answer, a horseman, stained with 
travel, and wrapped in a huge cloak, entered the apartment ;. ¢ 
young girl accompanied him. The horseman was our old friend 
Walter, the maiden the Princess Mary, whom he had succeeded in 
conveying from Lady Salisbury’s protection to the couch of her 
dying mother. 

“Mary!” exclaimed Katherine, throwing her’ arms with 
passionate tenderness round her, and clasping her to her breast 
with all the energy of maternal love ; ‘the last wish of my broken 
heart is granted, the last desire of my dim eyes fulfilled! I once 
more bless my child—feel her soft kiss upon my lips—her warm 
tears on my cheek—gaze upon her without one blush of shame ; 
for not even for the bliss of thus beholding and of blessing her 
have I forgot I was a queen, or tampered with her birthright... I 
bless thee,” she continued, “ with a dying mother’s blessing! The 
orphan’s God become a parent to thee—sustain and strengthen thee 
with signal mercies! Should He reserve thee for a crown, 
remember all but thy mother’s enemies—leave them to His judge- 
ment whose strong arm hath sustained thee! Nearer,” she added, 
“nearer to my heart. My eyes grow dim. Bury me like a queen. 


Henry—pray for him, Mary. My heart, my heart is broken !” 
With these words the suffering spirit of Katherine of Arragon 
passed from earth for ever. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In a rude hut, fast by a stagnant pool, 

Dwells the weird woman ; good men shun her door, 

Or mutter prayers as with a hasty step 

They pass her dwelling by ; for she hath ski! 

To blight the cattle, and dry up the springs 

Which make the green earth fruitful.—“ ‘THE WITCH-FINDER.” 


AMONGST the many waiters upon fortune in the Court of Henry 
VIII. was the Viscount Lisle, the eldest son of that Edmund 
Dudley whom Henry VII. made, conjointly with Richard Empson, 
surveyor of his Commission of Forfeitures—perhaps the most 
iniquitous means ever yet employed by an English monarch to 
extort wealth from an oppressed and impoverished people. The 
mode of proceeding was by means of spies and informers, to find 
out all those persons of good estate who had in any way offended 
against the penal statutes, and to exact large fines as the price of 
their pardon from the king. Although the mere tools of Henry in 
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the gratification of the ruling passion of his existence, avarice, on 
his death the popular indignation against them became so strong 
that it was felt necessary to sacrifice them. They were accordingly 
committed to the Tower, and shortly after tried and executed. 
Thus while the regal robber slept in his gorgeous tomb at West- 
minster, the instruments of his cupidity paid the penalty of his 
crimes. 

Henry VIII. was so sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, that 
in 1511 he raised John Dudley, the son of the legally-murdered 
man, to the dignity of viscount ; restoring to him at the same time 
a portion of his father’s confiscated estates. The Dudleys, it must 
be remembered, were of ancient descent. Edmund, during his 
imprisonment in the Tower, wrote a singular book, entitled “ The 
Tree of the Commonwealth,” with the intention of conciliating the 
favour of the young king; but it is questioned whether he ever 
saw it. It was afterwards discovered by Stowe, who transcribed 
and presented the copy to the Earl of Warwick, the author’s 
descendant ; the Earl of Oxford purchased the original. 

But for the family ofthe unfortunate Empson nothing was done ; 
perhaps, as their father was only the son of a sieve-maker, Henry 
felt but little interest in their fate. 

The young viscount, destined to act so conspicuous a ‘part in the 
following reign, in his boyhood had been indebted to Katherine 
of Arragon for protection and advancement ; but no sooner did the 
star of Anne Boleyn appear in the ascendant, than he became one 
of its enthusiastic and most assiduous worshippers ; and the new 
queen rewarded his devotion by frequently employing him on 
errands of confidence and secrecy. 

On the evening of the day on which Sir John Perrot had been 
despatched to Kimbolton with Henry’s cruel decision to the dying 
Katherine, that she must either admit the validity of the divorce 
or forego the happiness of embracing her child, a grand masque 
was held at York House, once the seat of Wolsey, but now the 
property of the rapacious king. 

On the 15th of September, scarcely five months after her corona- 
tion, the queen had been delivered of a girl, to the great disappoint- 
ment of Henry, who passionately desired ason. The royal infant 
was nursed in the palace of the Bishop of Winchester, at Chelsea, 
and her household arranged as that of the presumptive heir to the 
Crown as soon as she had attained the age of three months. 

About this time it began to he whispered amongst the ladies of 
the bedchamber that Anne Boleyn was again likely to become a 
mother. 

The masque was one of those stately unmeaning pageants in 
which Henry so much delighted, but which at the present day 
would be considered as a dull amusement, even by the most slavish 
of the worshippers of the past. The king, who, from his increasing 
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obesity, seldom joined in the dance, played at shovel-board with 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, and a knot of favourite 


_ courtiers, who vied with each other for the honour of emptying 


their purses with the royal gamester, and amongst whom Viscount 
Lisle, or Dudley, as we shall for the future call him, was most 
conspicuous ; he had for some time been intriguing for the post of 


Lord Admiral, and neglected no means that might ingratiate himself 


with his capricious monarch and the queen, however vile and 
unworthy. Anne had just finished dancing with the Duke of 
Richmond, Henry’s natural son, who had been educated by 
Wolsey, and who, had he lived, would doubtless have been placed 
in succession to the Crown before either of his daughters by his 
father, who evinced much love towards him, and deeply mourned 
his untimely end. The joyous, thoughtless woman was about to 
resume her chair of state, when her ‘evil genius, Lady Rochfort, 
approached, and whispered to her that Smeton had returned. 

‘Admit him,” said the queen, carelessly. 

“Impossible, your majesty ; he has ridden hard, and is in no 
fitting habit for such a presence.” 

“Tell him,” said Anne, after a few moments’ reflection, and in 
the same undertone, “to make his way to the terrace ; from the 
window of my closet I can speak with him; and you,” she added, 
“rejoin me here.” 

In afew minutes the speaker, complaining of the heat of the 
apartment, which was no other than Wolsey’s banqueting-hall, 
made her excuses to the king, and retired. Henry regarded her 
with a complacent smile, which the mirror-like features of the 
courtiers instantly reflected. 

“ Her majesty seems slightly indisposed,” observed Brandon. 

“ Qualms, women’s qualms,” said Henry. ‘ Anne hath promised 
me there shall be no disappointment this time. An she make me 
father of a boy, we'll have a christening, lords, shall cause pale 
cheeks in Rome. Strange,’ he added, musingly, “that hungry 
knaves, the.very serfs of the earth, should have strong sons born 
daily, hourly, to them ; whilst I, who have a kingdom to bequeath, 
have only puling girls to heir me.’ 

The crowd of courtiers could only express their conviction that 
the next would be a prince. 

“T trust so,” muttered Henry, moodily ; “ if not—well—we shall 
see—we shall see.” 

The king returned to his game ; and the friends of Anne Boleyn, 
who marked his manner, secretly prayed that her next child might 
prove a boy: their fortunes depended on it. 

“Now, Smeton,” exclaimed the impatient Anne to a tall, dark- 
looking personage, who, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, stood 
conversing with her at the window of her closet, ‘ what intelli- 
gence ? “Are my suspicions true ? or was the assertion of Kustachio 
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j that. the Princess Dowager of Wales and. the actos Mary: yet. 
should meet—an empty boast ?” Mere cert apo 
“Most true, your majesty,” replied the messenger. “Last night 
we watched the house of the Lady Salisbury, and. saw her ward, , 
the Lady Mary, leave the manor, attended by two horsemen.’ 

“ Art sure.?.”’ 
| “ Most, certain... Despite. her disguise, I knew her person well ; 
| fear. was in every look.. Fast as their panting steeds could carry . 
i them they crossed the chase, and took the road: to Kimbolton.” 

“And who,’ she demanded, “were the companions of her 

| 1 flight ?—surely not the ambassador of Spain ?,” 
: ‘“‘ No, gracious lady,” answered Smeton ; ‘one was a stranger tp 
F ; me, but lam sure that it was not Eustachio. ‘The other was as 
well known to me as to your grace—Wolsey’s late jester; Patch.” 
“ Patch !.”. cried, : or rather almost shrieked, the conscience- 
| stricken queen ; “ hath he returned to cross my path once more ?” 
“‘Madam !”’ exclaimed the astonished messenger, wondering at 
her sudden. terror. 

“Fear not,” whispered Lady Rochfort, drawing near to her 
trembling sister-in- law ; ‘the serpent’s fangs are drawn. ‘Without 
i the letter. he is as powerless as the dust thou treadst on.? 

“Perhaps,” said Anne, “perhaps. I know not in but I fear 
that man ; his image haunts me sometimes in my dreams. I see 
him,” she added, ‘with his cold sarcastic smile, pointing to the 
axe, He is my destiny, and I cannot avoid him.” 7 

“But you can silence him,” replied her companion. ‘“ Take 
courage—lI tell you he is powerless. Shall I send for Norris ?” 

“No—at least not for the present. Smeton,” said the queen, 
advancing once more to the window, “we are again your debtor ; 

| fear not but we will find a time to well requite your service; mean- 

i while, be this the gage of our intention and good favour.” 

The imprudent queen placed in his hand a ring of price, which 

| Henry had lately given her, and motioning that their conference 
was ended, closed the window. | 

“Why not intrust Norris with this affair?” demanded Lady 
Rochford. — 

“ Because he hath taken an ungenerous advantage of my secret, 
and refuses the fatal letter to my prayers. Were that destroyed, I 

| should breathe freely, scoff at the frowns of fate, and hold capri- 
{ cious fortune as my slave; but as it is, 1 am racked by doubts 
which sometimes freeze the smile upon my lips.” 

“He holds it as the pledge of payment of his services,’ answered 
the confidante, coolly ; “ sovereigns have fickle memories.’ 

“And knowest thou, Rochfort,” inquired Anne, “the kind of 
payment he expects ?.” 

“Doubtless the promised. earldom,” replied his infatuated 
mistress, fixing a keen look ef suspicion upon the speaker, whom 
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she had more than once seen regarded by Norris with passionate 
admiration. 


“Perhaps,” said. the queen, with a laugh, which even at that 


moment, from the natural levity of her disposition she could not 


resist— perhaps. I thought he had higher views.” 

“He must forget them, then,”. exclaimed. Lady Rochfort, ina 
voice so harsh and deep that the thoughtless Anne was. startled. 
“ Death lies crouching in the path you glance at; let him REY? 
one step, and ; 

“Tut—tut! Art jealous, sister ?” | 

* Not jealous,” replied the excited woman; “not jealous, but 


forewarned.” 


The complaisant Dudley was finally. Fuh ciennd to the presence 
of Anne Boleyn, and trusted with the secret of the Princess Mary’s 
visit to Kimbolton, where he was directed instantly to follow her, 
and on her return to bring both her and her companions to London. 

By this stroke of policy the queen trusted to secure the downfall 
of the three persons whom she most feared—the Princess Mary, 
the jester, and the aged. Countess of Salisbury—who would all 
three be caught in breaking the commands of the king without the 
possibility of denial or excuse. 

“ Accomplish this with your usval skill, ” said Anne, “and the 
post of Lord Admiral shall be yours ; that -is,” she added, with a 
smile, “if our weak means may help you to it.” 

Before the speaker returned to the masque, the expeditious 
Dudley, attended by. a party of men on whom he could rely, was 
on his road to Kimbolton. 

Our readers must remember that the scene and events above 
narrated took place previous to the death of the high-minded 
Katherine of Arragon, described in our last chapter. 

When the queen was dead, Mary rose from the couch where 
she had knelt, and imprinted a last. kiss upon the lips of her parent, 
whose eyes she closed with her own hand. This pious duty done, 
she retired, leaning on the arm of Lady Willoughby, to the chapel, 
there to prostrate herself before the altar to compose her soul by 
prayer. Although outwardly calm, it was evident to her companion, 
who had known her from infancy, that she was deeply moved. 
No sooner did she reach the marble steps leading to the altar than 
she released the arm of her companion, and, “with a firm: step, 


~ advanced to the uppermost. Placing her hand upon the crucifix, 


she exclaimed, in a voice so deep, . yet low, that i scarcely broke 
the stillness of the sacred place ; 

“ Mother, I will avenge thee!. Ina prison, in exile, or on the 
throne, that one thought shall ever be present to my memory—he 


‘graven on my heart. Upon thy persecutors’ heads, upon their 


children and their children’s children, will I, if possible, visit thy 
broken heart, thy tears and wrongs, thy outraged honour, and thy 
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patient suffering. Ill give thee blood for tears, groans for thy 
sighs, and death for thy disgrace. Thy daughter’s heart shall prove 
as deaf to their prayers of mercy as they have proved to thee. 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi,” she added, bowing before the 
sacred symbol, “may thy smile welcome me to paradise, or thy 
wrath consume me, as I keep or break my oath!” 

There was something fearful in the cold, pitiless resolution and 
determined hate of one so young. Her aged companion shuddered 
as she listened toit. How Mary kept her oath history explains too 
well, 

A few minutes after the above incident, whilst the princess was 
engaged in reciting a De Profundis for the dead, the Spanish 
ambassador, Eustachio, entered the chapel. Approaching the 
object of his search, he silently stood beside her, holding in his 
hand a letter sealed with the broad seal of her cousin, the Emper or 
Charles V. : 

“For me?” said Mary, as soon as ud had finished her devotions. 

The diplomatist half bent the knee as he presented it. 

The princess broke the seal, and rapidly glanced over its contents ; 
as she did so her pale cheek became flushed, partly with anger and 
partly with surprise, Fixing her eyes upon the messenger, she 
exclaimed : 

“Have I read rightly ? Without consulting our dead mother’s 
pleasure, or our own will, the Emperor decides on our escape to 
Spain.” 

Kustachio bowed his head in confirmation of her words. 

“What if we refuse ?”’ 3 

“Your highness cannot refuse,’ replied the ambassador ; “my 
imperial master now holds himself as your guardian, and has 
decided for you. A vessel waits, and there are those at Kimbolton 
who have instructions to escort you.” 

“Unless by her own pleasure,” said Lady Willoughby firmly, 
“the princess shall not be removed. Consider,” she added, turning 
to Mary, whose features had recovered their usual calm expression ; 
“ consider the consequences, both to Lady Salisbury and yourself ; 
for her the axe, for you the lost chance of a throne.” 

“T have considered,” said Mary, quietly; ‘here I have few 
friends and many enemies; in Spain are those who love me. 
When,” she added, turning to Eustachio, “ must we depart ?”’ 

“With the dawn,” replied the triumphant minister, who was 
fully sensible of the importance of the, resolution apparently so 
decided ; for Mary in the hands of Charles might prove a source 
of ae uneasiness to Henry. ‘“ Your highness has decided 
wisely.” 

“ Fatally,” interrupted Lady Willoughby, “both for herself and 
friends.” 

“Press all things for our departure,” continued Mary, without 
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heeding the exclamation of her companion, who, as well as the 
statesman, was deceived by her cool, decided manner. “Time 
tards till we leave Kimbolton behind us.” 

“With the dawn,” said Eustachio, as he quitted the chapel, “all 
shall be prepared.” 

‘* And with the dawn, traitor,’ exclaimed the princess, as soon 
as he was out of hearing, “ will 1 be faraway. Willoughby,” she 
.added, with a faint smile, “thou, too, deceived !—misfortune 
teaches dissimulation rarely then. 'Thinkst thou I am so heartless 
as to risk the blood of those who love me—so weak as to be madea 
tool in the hands of my ambitious cousin—so mad as to throw 
away the chance of England’s crown by consenting to this exile ?” 

‘What means your promise, then ?”’ 

“To gain time, no more. Charles is bent upon this scheme; his 
minister is well attended, and has the means to execute it. So 
where resistance cannot avail, cunning must work the road to 
safety. Fetch hither, and quickly,” she continued, “my two 
conductors—they are sworn to restore me in safety to the countess.” 

“ Can you trust them ?” 

“T can,” said the royal maiden, thoughtfully, for even at that 
early age misfortune had made her a judge of character. ‘“ They 
are Englishmen, and will not betray me.” 

The youthful speaker was not deceived in the opinion she had 
formed ; for both Patch and Walter, on hearing of the project of 
Eustachio, not only approved her resolution, but declared their 
readiness, at the risk of life, to second it. By their advice the 
_ horses were quietly led round to the outskirts of the chase or forest 
which surrounded the old manor of Kimbolton; and while the 
ambassador, who was completely thrown off his guard by the 
manner of the princess, was arranging for her departure, Mary, on 
foot, attended only by Lady Willoughby, made her way to the 
place of rendezvous, where her guides and protectors awaited her. 
Here she parted with the friend of her mother, who, to avoid 
suspicion, returned to the house, and after recommending herself 
to the protection of Heaven and the saints, plunged into the 
depths of the forest as the surest way of avoiding alike detection 
and pursuit. 

About an hour after her departure, a party of eight or 
ten horsemen, well armed, drew near the house, which they 
cautiously reconnoitred at a distance. Their leader, who was no 
other than Dudley, after a few. moments’ consideration, placed his 
men within the shelter of the chase—not that there was much 
chance of their being observed, for the night was dark and 
lowering ; whilst he himself, muffled in his riding-cloak, crept 
towards the mansion, directly opposite to the principal entrance of 
which was an aged oak, known evenas late as the time of Charles IT. 
by the name of Queen Katherine’s tree, so called from that unhappy 
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princess having been in the habit, during her last illness, of 
frequently reclining under its shade. 

“This will answer my purpose,” muttered Dudley, as he climbed 
into its venerable branches ; “ here I can observe all that passes, 
and, like askilful general, direct operations securely and unseen.’ 


The speaker | had. not remained more than an hourin his uncom- | 


fortable. position, when, from the sudden glancing of lights from 
room to room, he guessed that some extraordinary event had taken 
place. At first he imagined that Katherine had just expired; andy 
hardened: even as his nature had become, his heart smote him when 
he reflected on her former kindness and his present purpose. Short 
as proverbially are the reckonings of a courtier’s conscience, his 
were cut still shorter by Eustachio issuing from the house, and 
calling on his train to horse. 

“Good,” said the spy to himself; “the Lady Mary is about to 
depart.” 

‘ She cannot have fled far,” observed the envoy to his secretary, 
a Spanish priest, as they passed beneath the tree; “who would 
have thought her capable of such decision and reflection ? ” 

“Think you,’ demanded his companion, “she hath returned to 
the Lady Salisbury ?” 

“Where else,” replied Eustachio, “‘ should she fly ?” 

“Twill be a bold stroke,” continued the priest, “if it succeeds. 
Mary, once in Spain, will prove a hostage for her father’s submission 
to the Church. Backed by her friendsin England who mourn the 
destruction of the ancient faith, and by the armies of our sovereign 
Charles, Henry must yield.” 

*¢ All which, reverend father,” interrupted his superior, “ depends 
upon overtaking this wayward girl.” 

Here the speakers advanced towards the offices, where their 
attendants were already mounted for the pursuit, far out of the 
listener’s hearing. In a few minutes the sound of their horses’ 
hoofs along the road announced they had departed. ; 

chee ta Rig said Dudley, as he descended from his hiding place, “a 
pretty ‘knot of treason I have discovered ;—how best to turn it to 
my own advantage must be an after-thought: for the present, to 
secure the runaway. She hath not taken to the road,” he muttered, 
after afew moments’ reflection; “I should have met them else. 
No. Where, then? Ha!—the wood—the wood !” 

Hastily making his way towards the place where his men were 
concealed, he ordered them to dismount, and search for the traces 
of any travellers who might have lately entered it. 

“ A useless trouble, my lord,” replied a fellow named Black Will, 
who had served with his master in the Low Countries, and who 
was. supposed to possess his confidence; “I have detected them 
already. ‘There are three riders, and two of them are men, the 
third a woman,’ 
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“ “How know you that?” demanded his leader, not wishing.to be 
deceived on so important a point, although generally speaking he 
had the fullest confidence in his sagacity. 

“By the prints,” answered the ruffian'; “feel them yourself, my 
lord ; two are deep and well cut in the turf, which prove the steeds 
to have been heavily mounted ; the third is faint, but half-impressed, 
save at the rise of yonder: bank, where, as I guess, the rider 
stumbled.” 

~© You are right,” said Dudley, ivho, like an Indian following a 
trail through: the prairie, had crept on his hands and knees to feel 
the‘imprint of the horses’ hoofs upon.the grass ; “ they have passed 
this way. As you value your lives, whatever may be your danger, 
harm nota hair of the female rider’s head ; for her companions, 


deal with them as you may. A hundred nobles,” he added,“ if 
‘you o’ertake them before dawn, and: double the sum if you show 
mmé‘the traitors lying with their faces upwards on the sward.” 


‘A low murmur of assent. was heard amongst the men ; and the 
speaker, remounting his. steed, nomad te himself once more at their 


head, and led on the pursuit, 


The fugitives. had. ridden about two hours over the uneven 
preven without interruption or encountering a human being. The 
night, which all along had been. dark and gloomy, now threatened 


‘astorm ; shortly, the lightning whizzed through the murky air, and 
was followed by ‘the lazy thunder-peal,. rolling heavily after it. 


To increase the discomfort. of their: journey, the sharp easterly 
wind whistled mockingly in the branches of the trees which lined | 
their road, and blew directly in'their faces, adding its cold, wintry || 
blast to the miseries of the night, Still the princess, wrapped in | 
the additional cloak’which Walter insisted upon depriving himself j; 


‘of to give her, pursued with unflinching courage her desolate way. 


Once, and once only, did a murmur escape her lips, when her 


terrified: steed fell back ‘upon. its haunches, scared by a flash of 
‘lightning so wild and vivid that.itilluminated the deepest recesses 
of'the chase, showed for a moment the horrors and perils of her 
path with frightful distinctness, and then left her plunged ina . 
“darkness made more palpable by the sudden contrast. 


“This is fearful,” exclaimed Patch. “The storm seems cde. 


- increase rather ‘than diminish ; one would imagine the forest fiend 


let loose. It is. impossible her . highness much longer should 
endure it. | 

“Ride on,” said Mary, sternly ; “there are worse dangers than 
the tempest—man is more pitiless than Heaven. I can proceed.” 

Again the party set spurs.to their flagging horses, and rode till 
they came to a stream, which the heavy rain, now falling in 
torrents, had swelled into a cataract, 

This unexpected barrier brought the party toa stand-still, for, 
ignorant as they were of the depth and current of the water, to , 
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permit their precious charge to attempt the fording it would have 
been folly. Patch, with his usual sagacity, at once opposed it. 

“T can but venture,” said the courageous girl, regarding the 
dashing waters with an involuntary look of terror ; “there will be 
few left in the world to mourn, though many will rejoice, at my 
untimely fate. I question,” she added, bitterly, “if, through all 
my father’s realm, there wanders this night an outcast so lonely ane 
helpless as his wretched child.” 

“Lady,” said Walter, “ this is indeed a sorry trial for your grace, 
but perhaps it is but the probation with which Heaven tests your 
virtues ere it rewards them. Trust to my words, that many a 
joyous hour i in England’s regal hall shall well repay you for the 
present hour.” 

Their young charge shook her head mournfully, but did not 
trust herself to answer. While they were thus deliberating, the | 
storm continued to descend, if possible, with redoubled violence ; 
and it became necessary, if they wished to preserve life, to find 
some shelter not only for themselves, but for their steeds, which, | 
scared by the lightning, became almost mad and ungovernable 
through terror. Placing the princess fora few moments under the 
shelter of a tree, whose giant branches stretched half over the road, 
the two horsemen galloped in contrary directions along the banks 
of the foaming stream, not without considerable * danger to 
themselves, for the round was 80 slippery that several times they 


. were nearly precipitated, horses and all, into the current. 


A peculiar whistle from Patch, resembling the cry of a plover, a 
signal which his companion well understood, announced to Walter 
that he had been successful in his search. 

“Courage,” said the jester, “but fora few moments,” taking, 
at the same time, the rein from the cold-benumbed hand of the 
princess—“ but a few paces ; shelter and fire are at hand.” 

Overcome with fatigue, and incapable of further exertion, Mary 
yielded to his guidance. In a low: marshy swamp, close to the 
river which barred their progress, stood a wretched hovel. Stunted 
elder-bushes and other dank shrubs concealed it on either side, 
so that it was only on a close examination than any thing in the 
shape of a habitation was tobefound. ‘To this solitary hut did the 
three drenched travellers direct their way ; Patch, who had made 
the discovery, taking the lead. No sooner had they reached the 
hut than he knocked lustily against the rough planks which formed 
the door, and through the interstices of which the light from 
either a fire or lamp was streaming. This it was which first 
attracted the jester’s notice to the spot. On their repeated summons, 
the door was at last opened by a weird-looking woman, whose tall 
figure and commanding features gave to her person a dignity 
which her squalid though clean attire could not conceal. 
Courageous as the Princess Mary naturally was, she could not avoid ‘ 
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betraying something like fear on her appearance. In her left hand 
she held a lamp, made of coarse baked clay, whilst her right one 
grasped a long narrow sword, whose bright blade clittered in the 
flickering beams of the uncertain light. The knit brows and stern 
expression about the mouth showed that in case of danger she had 
the resolution to use it. : 

* Dost take us for robbers, good mother,” exclaimed Patch, eying 
her curiously, for he was fond of studying character either in 
courts or hovels, “that you welcome us glaive in hand ?”’ 

“We seek but shelter till the storm is past,” added Walter ; 
‘and this, dame, is not a night to turn a dog from your door, 
should it howl for pity, much more one of your own sex.” 

The female glanced her eye rapidly over the party, and apparently 
satisfied with the scrutiny, gave way for them to enter, observing 
as she did so, that the presence of their companion answered 
better for their purpose than their smooth speech or Flemish broad- 
cloth. 

The hut, though desolate and cheerless on the outside, proved 


- comparatively warm and comfortable within. A cheerful fire was 


blazing in a rude chimney, formed by the supporting rock at the 
back, and a couple of rough wooden benches enabled the drenched 
fugitives to seat and dry themselves. 

The jester glanced quietly round the walls. A large raven, 
whose whitened bill denoted its vast age, was basking in the 
warmth before the fire; with a low, sullen croak, he hopped to a 
distant corner of the hut as they approached, as if angry at being 
disturbed. ae 

“You have chosen a singular companion,” observed Walter, 
pointing to the bird; for at “the time we speak of all its species 
were regarded with superstitious dislike, especially by the ignorant. 

“Tt is almost the only one,” said the woman, “ which the 
persecution of the world hath left me. He at least will neither 
flatter nor betray me—not so with man,” observed their hostess. 

“You are bitter against the world, good mother.” 

“7T am as it hath made me,” continued the woman. “ But heed 
not my speech ; take the shelter accident affor ds, dry your -Sautish, 
and, soon as it lists you, pass on your way.” 

“You at least,” said the Princess Mary, proffering at the same 
time a purse of gold nobles, “shall have no cause to regret our 
visit. Take it,’ she added, seeing that the female hesitated ; ats 8 
will at least add something to your comforts, which are, alas ! but 


scanty.” 


“Gold!” exclaimed the woman, “ what should I do with gold, 
and sleep in peace? I knew I should be tempted,” she muitered, 
‘“‘for I dreamt last night of the bright yellow devil. Put it back, 
girl, put it back: with such a treasure beneath my roof I could 
not rest at nights. The fear my son might murder me would 
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haunt me in my sleep; there’s evil in the sight of it—put: it 
back.” 

“You have a son, then?” demanded Patch, at the same time 
exchanging a glance with. his companion, which the keen-eyed 
hag saw and interpreted rightly. 

“ A son,” she repeated ; “why else do I live? Could any buta 
“mother endure the load of an existence wretched and lone as 
mine? Yes, I have a son, wild as the forest fiend—almost as 
lawless, too; for he hunts the deer despite man’s edict and his 
cruelty, as if God,” she added, with a scornful laugh, “had made 
the creatures of the earth for lords and princes only.” 

At this moment the door, which had been left unbarred, was 
pushed hastily open, and the person spoken of entered with a 
fawn, which he had just slain, upon his shoulders. His parent 
had not unfitly described him as aforest fiend. He was apparently 
about twenty ; his strong, shapely limbs were cast in a youthful 
giant’s mould; his features, like his mother’s, were strongly 
marked—their haggard, wild appearance considerably heightened 
by the long dark hair which fell down his neck and shoulders. No 
sooner had he thrown the slaughtered game upon the floor than 
the old raven hopped from its corner towards it, and began 
smearing its bill in the still flowing blood, in its endeavour to tear 
and enlarge the wound. 

“ Croak!” went the bird, delighted with its unusual banquet. 

‘Silence, Harro,” screamed the hag; “thy note seldom bodes 
good.” 

“Strangers here?” said the young man, regarding the party 
attentively ; “but I guessed as much when I saw your steeds tied 
to the chestnut-tree beside the cottage. You have lost your com- 
panions in the forest ?” 

“No.” : 
“T have no wish to be curious,” said the fellow, doggedly, forhe | 
fancied the speaker was deceiving: him, “but I saw them about a 
mile hence. More, I listened to their conversation while I lay 
crouched on.the damp grass as they rode by me, and heard their | 
leader, whom one called Dudley, refusing to draw rein till he © 

overtook you.” 

“Dudley!” exclaimed Princess Mary, starting from her seat. 

* Dudley!” shrieked the hag; “the oppressor, the assassin ! 
Hath the scaffold given up the dead ? Did men deceive me when 
I heard that justice had been done, and that the axe had fallen on 
his accursed neck ?”’ 

‘¢ He speaks of the son of the man you name.” 

“Father or son, vengeance is still the same,” continued the 
woman. ‘“ Degenerate dog!” she added, turning to her son, 
“hadst thou not an arrow in thy belt to avenge thy widowed. 

mother’s tears—thy father’s blood ? ” 
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